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Letter from the Seaeserpent to 

the Sose Bud. 

You are probably surprised, that 
the largest monster of the deep 
should condescend to honour the 
smallest paper in the United 
States with his correspondence. 
An aristocratic doiphin has just 
laid his fin upon his heart, and in 
set phrase recommended me to the 
Mercury, or Courier, (names so 
sympathetic with my own rapid 
habits of locomotion,) but I love 
contrasts, and though huge my- 
self, am an observer of small 
things. 

Believe me when I say, that if 
I were told I might quit this vast 
waste of waters, where I have so 
long reigned supreme; if I were 
no longer to ride side by side with 
proud ships, wielding the mighty 
waves unseen, and diving down 
into the caves of storms; if my 
powers could be adapted to your 
calm earth and its green creations, 
I would choose the Rose Bud for 
my favorite. 

Otten have I seen that flower 
flcating on the wild deep. It has 
fallen from the white hand of beau- 
ty, sated with its sweets, fromthe 
fingers of childhood careless of 
its bloom. I have seen a youth 
whose plighted vows had _ been 
made over its red petals, throw it 
coolly away, and a heart-broken 
girl consign to the blue waves,one 
by one, its withered leaves, moist- 
ened with her tears. 

But I am growing sentimental, 
and [ hear the sneer of a review- 
ing Shark, who is peeping over 
my writing, and exclaiming ‘“‘nam- 





by pamby.”’ 


You ask why I select a Southern 
paper for my effusions? Novelty, 
only. For fifteen years I have 
been watching over the young 
yankees, and it begins to bea dull 
business. I have borne distrust 
and ridicule with all fishy meek- 
ness, and I propose trying anoth- 
er latitude. I find that you are 
awakening to the spirit of im- 
provement. Information of your 
Rail Road, your Steam Ships and 
even your Omnibusses, is brought 
me by a finned telegraph as soon 
as they are started. 

The Steam vessels make ater- 
rible stir among the fish tribe, and 
even my dignity is sometimes put 
tothe test. The first steam boat 
I ever saw, was between Boston 
and Nahant. As I was pitching 
along in serpentine majesty, me- 
thought L heard a vast congrega- 
tion of my land cousins calling 
for aid, “hiss! hiss! hiss!’ then 
I conjectured, for I have studied 
the classics, that Vulcan had 
changed his hemisphere. ‘The 
sound increased, and I felt arush 
of the waters. I looked out of 
my window of waves, and a noble 
sight L saw. My grandfathers of 
Pheenicia would have turned pale 
with envy, hadthey forescen this 
work of art. Puffing and blowing 
came the monster. I shrank, even 
1, thinking it to be a living thing, 
and that my ocean reign was over; 
but on looking nearer, I found that 
man, that mite in body,but God in 
soul, was directing its motions. 

I propose travelling South to 
avoid the impertinent curiosity 
which watches all my movements 
here. Iam peacefully disposed, 
(a porpoise whispers in my ear, 
‘peaceful because in your element 





supreme’) and wish to observe all 
fish—manly deportment. 

On my route along the Atlantic 
borders, [ will occasionally com- 
municate to you remarks which 
may occur to me. 

If you will accept my currency, 
a splendid sea-shell, I will gladly 
be your subscriber. 

THE SEA SERPENT. 


Atlantic Ocean, Lat. 42d. Long. 8d. 
East from Washington. 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 

CONTENTMENT: 

A SIMPLE STORY 

“Why do you sigh so deeply. 

Emma?”’ asked Mrs. Morland, as 
she turned to her daughter, who 
had been busily engaged during 
the afternoon in watching the 
movements of some rich neigh- 
bours living directly opposite.-— 
‘‘What is the matter with you, my 
child?”? ‘*‘Oh, mamma, I was on- 
ly thinking how much _ happier 
Louisa Lenox is, than I. Only 
see how luxuriously she looks! 
The servant has moved the rich 
damask sopha directly in front of 
the window, and there she lolls, 
with, you cannot think how many 
beautiful things about her. Oh! 
she has just taken up a rosette 
basket, almost finished. Do you 
think she is making it herself, 
mamma? And now she has tossed 
it on the carpet, and is turning 
over the leaves of a book, beauti- 
fully bound in gold and crimson. 
It must be the work which we ad- 
mired so much at the book-store 
this morning; and do you know, 
mamina, when T begged papa to 
buy it for me, he said he could not 
afford to purchase such expensive 
books, Oh! how & wish we had a 
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fortune too. I should be always 
happy then. I would buy”— 
“Stop, stop, my daughter: are 
you quite sure you would be al- 
ways happy? I have often thought 
i would rather be poor Jessy 
Hunt, than Louisa, with all her 
fine dresses.”’ ‘‘How can you 
think so mamma? Why Jessy 
works from morning to night. It 
was only yesterday I met her, and 
when I asked her to come and see 
me, she said, ‘“‘thank you Miss 
Emma, I should like to come very 
much, but I must not neglect my 
work; for then my sick mother 
would die for want.”” ‘‘She is tn- 
deed a good girl,” replied Mrs. 
Morland. ‘To-morrow, I will 
take you on a visit to Mrs. Len- 
ox’s, and as 1 wish to purchase a 
basket, we will afterwards call at 
the widow Hunt’s; and then you 
may decide which of tlre two girls 
is the happiest.” 

The next morning Emma arose 
at an early hour, practised her 
music, and read over and over a 
¥rench verb, as cheerfally, as if 
it had been a fairy tale. ‘‘Come 
Emma,”’ said her mother, ‘‘lay a- 
side your books, and prepare for 
our walk.’’? She was soon equip- 
ped in her walking dress, and if 
an artist had essayed to express 
pleasure and impatience combined, 
he could not have done it more 
perfectly, than by studying her 
youthful countenance as she stood 
at the hall door, waiting her moth- 
er’s arrival, 

They soon reached the house, 
and were received by Mrs. Lenox 
in an apartment, furnished with 
great taste and elegance. She 
sent to inform her daughter of 
their arrival, and, after a quarter 
of an hour, which seemed an age 
to Emma, Miss Lenox entered the 
room, with her beautiful hair twist- 
ed in papers; and although her 
face was naturally handsome, her 
visitor could not help thinking that 
she looked cross and discontented. 
She tried to enter into conversa- 
tion with her, and observing a 
pretty library at one corner of the 


room, asked if she was fond of 


reading. ‘‘No indeed,”’ replied the 
young lady, almost inarticulately, 
with afearful yawn, ‘‘I dislike it 
beyond every thing.” Emma was 





startled, and looked at her with 
astonishment, until Mrs. Lenox, 
anxious that her daughter should 
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amuse her young companion, said | 


‘Louisa, dear, cannot you show 
some of your fine prints to Em- 
ma?’ Louisa conducted her com- 
panion to the library, and in afew 
moments she was engrossed with 
an interesting collection of books. 
Justthen a servant entered, and 
whispered to Louisa, that the man- 
tua-maker had called with her 
dress. ‘Oh come, come then,”’ 
exclaimed she, impatiently seizing 
hold of Emma’s arm, and almost 
overturning an ink-stand in her 
haste; ‘‘you cannot think what a 
beautiful dress it is; mamma allow- 
ed me to choose it, and you may 
be sure, Laura Somersand Susan 
Morris will die with ‘envy, when 
they see it, this evening.”? ‘Ihe 
dress was indeed beautiful. It 
was composed of blue crape, trim- 
med with black blonde and a gar- 
land of pure orange blossoms a- 
round the skirt. In her impa- 
tience, Louisa seized it so eagerly, 
that the edge of the lace became 
fastened in the basket, and was so 
much frayed, that the spoilt child 
declared she would not wear it at 
all, unless new lace was bought 
and sewed on. ‘There is no more 
of this pattern to be had,” said 
the dress maker, but added, good 
humouredly, “I amalmost sure 
the piece | showed you yesterday 
will match it tolerably well.” “‘No 
indeed,”’ replied Louisa, in a fit 
of disappointment, ‘‘I wont wear 
it at all; | cant wear it without 
this lace, andI wont.’”? The lace 
was not to be had, and the man- 
tua-maker finding that nothing 
would pacify her, took up the bas- 
ket very quietly, and left the room. 
‘‘And isthis the way Iam to be 
served,” cried Louisa, pushing a- 
way the dress which Emma _ was 
admiring, ‘‘she shall come back,”’ 
and with another burst of passion 
she ran after her. On the stone 
steps stood a young female witli a 
number of delicate straw baskets 
by her side. Louisa impatiently 
kicked them away, and one, pe- 
culiarly delicate in its texture, roll- 
ed into the dirty street, and was 
entirely crushed by the wheel ofa 
carriage which passed by at the 
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moment. Louisa, careless of the 
mischief she {had done, rushed 
back into the house, bidding Miss 
Morland shut the door; but Em- 
ma, no longer able to restrain her 
indignation, looked at her with dis- 
gust, andrunning to the embar- 
rassed basket seller, said, ‘is: it 
spoiled,—quite spoiled, Jessy?’ 
“Yes, quite spoiled,’ answered 
the sobbing girl, ‘‘and it will take 
along, very long tinre, to make 
another.”? ‘Do not cry, Jessy,” 
said Emma, trying to sootiie her. 
‘Oh! here comes mamma, and I 
am sure she will help you in some 
way.” Mrs. Morland enquired 
into her cause of sorrow, and 
when Emma had told it with all 
the eloquence of pity, she placed 
a half dollar in her daughter’s 
hand, bidding her give it to Jessy. 
Jessy’s face sparkled with plea- 
sure, and in the softest voice, she 
expressed her thanks, and then 
walked hastily away; while Mrs, 
Morland and Emma slowly pro- 
ceeded to the widow’s cottage. It 
was indeed a humble mansion.— 
The ascent was narrow and steep; 
but the extreme cleanliness of the 
stair-case, united with the fra- 
grance of the Jasmines, that al- 
most overspread the window,gave 
an appearance of comfort to the 
humble dwelling, which is never 
to be met with among the indolent 
poor. ‘The low fence was adorn- 
ed with wood-bines, wild roses, 
and other flowering shrubs, while 
the modest violets, peeped out bere 
and there, half gilded by the 
sunshine, from their downy tufts. 
They entered softly into the room, 
fearful of disturbing the sick wi- 
dow. Atasmall pine table sat 
Jessy, so busily engaged with her 
work, while at the same time she 
prompted ber young brother thro’ 
“the endless round of A B C’s 
whole train,” that she did not at 


first observe their entrance: but ° 


when Mrs. Morland whispered a 
‘good morning,” she started up, 
and stepping on tip-toe to the bed- 
side, said, ‘‘mother, here are Mrs. 
Morland and Miss Emma, come 
to see you.” ‘They are very 
kind, indeed,” replied the sick 
widow, extending her emaciated 
hand to welcome them, while Jes- 
sy,laying aside her straws, placed 
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a bench, and begged them to be 
seated. Mrs. Moriand enquired 
after the widow’s health, and ask- 
ed in what manner she could assist 
her. ‘‘Thank you, madam, re- 
plied she, I have suffered much 
since my husband’s death, but i 
should not murmur, for it bas 
pleased God to spare Jessy, and 
[ feel that it is well with me.— 
We seldom waat: for food, except 
now and then, when my child can- 
not sell her baskets; but she is so 
cheerful and contented, that it 
would be indeed sinful in me to 
complain.’ “Oh yes,”’ said the 
little Willy, who attheir entrance 
had nestled close by his sister, but 
now approached Mrs. Morland, 
with lis lip quivering with delight; 
‘‘you dont know how good Jessy 
is; she has almost finished my nice 
ball, and I am to have it this af- 
ternoon, if | read my lesson well.” 
“And would you like to go to 
school?” asked Mrs. Morland, 
patting his rosy cheek,as he clasp- 
ed her hand in both of his. “Oh 
yes—yes,”’ answered he, bursting 
into tears, “‘but her beautiful bas- 
ket is all broken, and now 1 can- 
not go.”’?’ Mrs. Morland tarred 
to Jessy for an explanation, and, 
with a tearful eye and blushing 
cheek, she looked at her mother, 
who replied, *‘poor Jessy met with 
asad accident this morning. She 
has been laying aside her earnings, 
little by little, for the last month; 
and with the money from that 
basket, which was engaged by a 
lady, we should have had enough 
to send Willy to school this week: 
but pever mind Jessy,” added she 
as she saw the tears running down 
her daughter’s cheeks, ‘you will 
be able to buy straw with the mo- 
ney this kind lady has given you; 
and a week ortwo will make no 
difference in Willy’s learning .””— 
“No indeed,” said Mrs. Morland, 
interrupting her, ‘‘you must let 
me pay for this little boy’s school- 
ing. Iwill send him a_ suit of 
warm clothes to-day, and to-mor- 
row let him call at my house, aid 
we will go together to Miss Ross’ 
school: and Jessy,” added she, 
turning to the young girl, whose 
eyes now glistened with pleasure, 
‘‘cannot you make a dozen or two 
of those pretty baskets, and I can 
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soon find purchasers for them a- 
mong my friends.” The grateful 
girl could not speak her thanks, 
aud Mrs. Morland and Emmatook 
leave of the happy groupe. 

Emma was quite silent for some 
moments alter they left the cot- 
tage, until her mother asked her, 
with a smile, whether she had for- 
gotten their conversation of yes- 
terday. ‘‘No indeed, mamma, I 
am sure now you were quite right, 
and I shall take care never to be 
impatient again, because I cannot 
buy all | want. Jessy Hunt is a 
thousand times happier than Loui- 
sa, withher large fortune. But 
yet mamma, I cannot help feeling 
sad, when [| think how many com- 
forts Mrs. Hunt wants. Didyou 
observe what a hard bed she laid 
on? and poor Willy was eating a 
piece of brown bread, as greedily 
as if it were pound cake. Oh! I 
shall never be discontented again.’ 
‘‘That is an excellent resolution,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Morland, pressing 
her daugiter’s hand in hers, amd 
looking on her with an expression 
of warm approbation, ‘keep that 
determination in mind, my dear 
child, and never forget to thank 
God, who lias placed you in a sit- 


uation of life, more happily cir- , 


cumstanced than any other,——fiee 
from the cares and sorrows of the 
poor, and the still stronger tempta- 
tions of the rich.”’. A #RIEND. 











TO COKBRESPONDENTS. 

Youngest Readers, from Mont Alban, 
(Mo.) received. Also, Autumn. 

REMITTANCES. 

From Abbeville C. H. $1; Savannah, 
$10; Athens, Geo. $15; Newton, Mass. 
$2; Salem, Mass. $1; Lincolutan, N. C. 
$1. 





Answer to Conundrums, 


21. Ele is crusty. 
22. Monosyllable. 





Conundrums. 


23. If a man’s horse has lost its tail, 
why should he sell it wholesale? 

24. What word in the English language, 
the meaaing of which will be precisely the 
reverse, by the transposition of a single 
letter? 

25. Why isa Boat near a Ship like a 
flitch of Bacen? 

26. Why are darned stockings like the 
field of Battie? 

27. When isa Ship not a Ship? 

28. Why is the letter E like death? 


ROSE BUD. 
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&? The Deposit for the 
Southern Rose Bud, in Ward No. 2. will 
be removed on Saturday next from Mr. 
Porter’s to Mr. Lathrop’s Store, corner of 
Chureh and Queen-streets. 
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For my Youngest Readers. 
By a Little Girl 12 years old. 

As I was one day sitting alone 
in my parlour, making a frock for 
one of my little girls, Susan, one 
of the servants, came running up 
to me, saying, ‘“‘Missis—Miss Fan- 
ny and Curoline ax you—please 
mam—fur cum—down da—leeth; 
bit.” L asked her what the child- 
ren wanted? She replied, “I cant 
tell, fur Miss Fanny say I mus 
not.’? Well, down I went into the 
garden, where the children were, 
in one corner, calling out as loud- 
ly as they could, ‘‘Mother, mother, 
come here—we have something to 
show you.” ‘hey had marked a 
circle on the ground— Caroline 
said, ‘‘Come Ma, and let me show 
you a little farm that we have made 
fur brother Franky. You know 
to-morrow is his birth-day—we 
took the chance to-day, while he 
is dining at aunt Jane’s, that he 
might not know that we are mak- 
ing it.”? In the middle of the cir- 
cular prece of ground was a small 
house, made of blocks of wood; 
there was a little well with water 
in it, to look like a spring; there 
was a post and crane with a small 
calabash tied to it for a bucket; 
an avenue and a little gate. The 
children had also placed there a 
little cart, and a little wooden 
cow and horse, and other toys, 
such as fowls, geese,&c. I was 
quite pleased, and had it taken 
care Of until mext day, when little 
Franky was four years old. In 
the middle of the day, Caroline 
and Fanny and I, took little Fran- 





| ky, and two litde boys, who had 


come to play with him, into the 
garden, and showed him the little 
farm. He was quite delighted, and 
began to play. with the toys, but, 
as you may suppose, ina short 
time nothing was left but the gra- 
tification to the sisters, of having 
given pleasure to their little broth- 
er. A SUBSCRIBER. 

















Return of Deaths within the City of 
Charlestun from the 2d tothe 9¢h 
Mor, Whites ©: black and colored 9. 
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A SISTER'S CALL TO A SABBATH SCHOOL, 


(First published in the Christian’s Manual.) 


Wake, sister, wake, ’tis a holy day, 
We must not linger here; 

The birds are up and have soared away, 
And are singing their anthems clear. 


Young flowers have op’d their lovely eyes, 
And their rich perfume have given, 

And they fix their looks on the distant skies, 
As if they knew something of Heaven. 


We will go to the house of praise and prayer, 
Where children are taught to love, 

And Jesus in spirit will meet us there, 
And bear our offering above. 


Then wake! sister wake! ’tis a happy day; 
Perchance from his holy throng 
Some child-like seraph bas winged his way, 
‘lo join in our Sabbath song. 
Charleston, S. C. C. G. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
CHARITY. 


“But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.’’—Matt. vi. 3. 


The ‘‘seven mouthed Nile’’ through Egypt flows 
And scatters riches o’er the fluoded fields, 

Plenty profusely from his bosom glows, 
And endless wealth his winding channel yields. 


Yet is this mighty river's distant source 
Forever hidden from the curious eye; 

Nor can we trace the springs of his deep course, 
Or tell in what tall mountain-top they lie. 


Thus Cuantry in secret comes to bless, 
'To comfort, cherish all the sons of woe, 
And though her richest bounties we possess, 
“Yet unknown is the fountain whence they flow. ‘a 
A. G. M, 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
SIMILITUDES. 


See yon Sun, the ocean leaving, 
See the East with red o’ercast; 

Such is Yourn, e’er conscience grie vng 
Weeps o’er moments that are past. 


See that Sun, at noon-day, crowning 
With his dazzling beams the sky; 

Such is Maw, e’er fortune frowning, 
Leaves him without hope to die. 


See that Sun, at evening sinking 
Calmly seek the distant west; 
Such is AGr, which calm unshrinking; 
Meets with joy, its hop’d for rest. 
4. G. M. 
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FOR THE #0UTHERN ROSE BUD. 


LEAVES FROM CUBA, 


La Esperanza, Cuba. 


Dear Lv.—L’homme propose, mais le bon Dieu dispose.— 
How much truth the French wrap up, like their dinner rolls, in 
their neatly folded, napkin-like proverbs. Here was I, but an 
hour since, debating the question of enjoyment, between man 
and the oyster; more than half inclined to yield the palm to the 
latter. J¥e can shut out unpleasant visiters—enjoys to the full 
the luxury of sea-bathing—is affected by flood and ebb, and 
gapes con amore. While poor man yawns frem mere inanity, 
his soul still as the dead sea—his visiters bores. In this’ delight- 
ful train were creeping my ideas, as sheltered from a sun of 98 
degrees’ power, Ramon was unbuckling my spurs; for such was 
the heat that even Boanerges winced at the very sight of the 
saddle. And here then am I to experience the ‘‘sweets of doing 
nothing.”’ 

But to verify my proverb, I who was just on the point of en- 
vying the cabbages their vivacity of growth, am now in a state 
of poetical intoxication. All this owing to eight lines of poetry— 
true poetry, which I send you, as also the chance manner of 
our foregathering. . 

On hearing Pamela exclaim, ‘‘Oh, how beautifal!’’ I started 
up and saw a very large chameleon; the first I had seen. He 
was slowly drawling up a palm, and we told a servant to effect 
his capture; which, owing to their biting shockingly, would be 
quite an achievement. ‘The boy took a long pole, and knocking 
the reptile to ‘‘our common mother,’’ put a small tub over, and 
there left him, till we could find a preserve bottle to put him in. 
W hen the tub was put over him, he was the brightest and most 
beautiful green you can imagine. How great then was our as- 
tonishment, on its being raised, to see him thence issuing black 
as ink. Te took us by surprise and stole away, more quickly 
too than I stiould have given him credit for. There were some 
mahogany planks piled up near the place, «nd there he effected a 
lodgment—and, would you believe it, on turning over the boards 
out he ran quite red. This time, however, we were on our 
guard against his objections to being domesticated, however high- 
ly coloured; so clapping a little cane across ‘his slow length 
along’’—at the same time turning his head towards the mouth of 
the bottle, we, by the bottle,made him captive; as (the Tempe- 
rance Society folks would say) wiser heads than his have been. 
Almost immediately he changed from his Beppo [vide Byron] 
hue, to a yellowish green, resembling the thjn glass which con- 
fined him. I put my hat and a cloth overthe bottle, and, after 
keeping it a minute or two, raised it, and if I did not find him 
black **1'll eat him.’’ 

We bore him off in triumph to the pixzza. And bringing a 
large dusty folio that I had been using up for wadding, I told 
Pamela that if 1 put that over him he would probably turn b/ue; 
as blue as our friend Miss P y, who said her mind resembled 
a card-rack of ‘‘sentient entilies.’’ As I opened the volume, 
my eye was caught by the following eight lines, and so was I 
taken with them, that I really can’t say wha: effect literature had 
upon the ‘*bottle imp.”’ 





FROM THE ARABIC. 


Oh ask me not—oh task me not 
Her monument to see; 

For doubly blest, is there the rest, 
Which never comes to me. 


Oh say not so—you may not so, 
All-powerful Love inhume; 

For in my breast, while life’s a guest, 
‘The heart shall be her tomb. 


There you have them! If I should write you a! I think of 
them, you would call me Shenstone-ish. Yet they are so beau- 
tiful—that even Poanerges takes more briskly to his paces on 
hearing them recited by Yours in all honesty, 

MORGANITO, 
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